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our future prosperity because his principles have been pre- 
dominant for the greater part of the last half-century, or be- 
cause the authority of his name is so much oftener invoked 
than that of Washington's. The Federalists were fond of 
law and order and stability, and under the changes conse- 
quent upon a new rSgime had possibly too many apprehen- 
sions, and too little hope. They were scrupulous of justice 
and national honor. They had a higher esteem for the Eng- 
lish character than the French, though they had risked every- 
thing and shed their hearts' blood in opposing England. They 
did not forget the origin of our language, literature, religion, 
and laws, though intent on establishing an independent Ameri- 
can policy, to be developed by a united people under a consoli- 
dated government. However they have been assailed, it can 
never be forgotten that of them were Washington, Adams, 
Hamilton, Jay, Wolcott, and others like them, — names illus- 
trious and. venerable all over the world, — that to them, in 
large part, belongs the honor of framing the Constitution, and 
of securing its acceptance, and that their legitimate succes- 
sors have been its ablest expounders, and its most eloquent 
defenders. 



Art. XII. — The History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles. 1713 - 1783. By Lord 
Mahon. Vol. VII. 1780-1783. 

The volume before us — the concluding chapter of the 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to that of 
Versailles — takes up the thread of the story with the com- 
mencement of the year 1780, and lays it down with the 
events that cluster around the famous treaty which severed 
the empire in twain. Groaning under the enormous taxes of 
a state of almost universal war, their industrial energies crip- 
pled by the same cause, the people of England during the 
winter of 1779-80 were in a sad and troubled condition. 
With eager hands and clamorous voices, the Opposition in 
Parliament had laid bare and denounced those secret emolu- 
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ments and sinecures in which they were denied participation ; 
and through all the great shires county meetings were called 
to petition the government for their abolition. The weight of 
censure in this business neither fell then, nor rests now, upon 
the king. It was well known that he was not concerned in 
the prodigious disbursements that were annually made, under 
sanction of law, to officers who never saw the scenes of their 
duties, or "whose employment, as was often the case, existed 
but in name. In fact, for the last three reigns at least, an ele- 
ment unknown to the Constitution appeared to have virtually 
supplanted the influence of the sovereign in most of the 
affairs of state. An aristocratic oligarchy, composed of a 
few Whig families, who had risen into enormous power since 
the downfall of the Stuarts, aspired to the control of the 
realm, and viewed with indignation any attempt at interfer- 
ence with what they had come to regard as their own pecu- 
liar privileges. They were called Whigs because the creed of 
the Tory school tended to strengthen the hands of the king ; 
but when a Cavendish spoke of the voice of the people, he 
understood no other voice than that which issued from the 
lungs of the Duke of Devonshire. It was the perception of 
the coarse and selfish tyranny of this irresponsible and most 
dangerous body, that drove George the Third to the determi- 
nation of ruling for himself; but their resentment was neither 
tame nor silent; and over the body of his favorite, Bute, 
many were the blows that were aimed at the king. By these 
men, and for the aggrandizement of their own kinsmen and 
dependents, was the sinecure system fostered and cherished, 
till they were by a stroke of fortune shut out from its boun- 
ties ; when they, in turn, for the first time perceiving its in- 
justice, aided partially in its demolition. This was the great 
measure with which Fox, Burke, and Dunning attacked the 
ministry in the Parliament of 1780. When Dunning carried, 
in a committee of the whole House of Commons, his cele- 
brated resolution, " that the influence of the Crown has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished," one 
would indeed have thought it time for the North Cabinet to 
resign. 

But by the dexterous manoeuvres of that astute statesman 
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and loyal subject, whose tenure of office was less in accord- 
ance with his own than his master's will, further progress in 
this ominous direction was for a time averted; and the out- 
break of the Gordon riots aided no little in turning the 
thoughts of men into another channel. Then, while the 
streets of London were red with the blood of her sons, and 
the lurid glare that lighted the midnight sky proclaimed the 
destruction of the mansion of the Chief Justice, of the King's 
Bench, — while Parliament itself, its members beaten and 
buffeted, was in a state of siege, and the royal city for a sea- 
son was in the undisturbed possession of armed rebels, — then, 
indeed, men had other things to think upon than the con- 
tingencies of office. But when the blunt courage of Wedder- 
burne and the ready firmness of the king had brought about 
the only means of safety, and hundreds of the rioters had 
fallen before the muskets of the soldiery, members once more 
met without endangering their lives, and the angry conten- 
tions of political warfare arose as before. Failing in all at- 
tempts to strengthen his hands among the Commons, North 
resorted now to a bold and successful move. On the 1st of 
September, 1780, a royal proclamation was issued dissolving 
the Parliament. Unprepared for so sudden a contest, the 
Opposition suffered greatly in the ensuing elections, and 
when the session opened, two months later, the ministry 
again found themselves in a decided majority. 

Affairs at this period had begun, abroad, to assume an 
aspect not unfavorable to Great Britain. The American 
campaign was, on the whole, a satisfactory one ; the armed 
neutrality of the Northern powers seemed destined to attain 
no important end ; the key post of Gibraltar, long besieged 
by Spain, was again relieved ; and though the capture of Mr. 
Laurens, the late President of Congress, was the immediate 
cause of adding Holland to the array of England's enemies, 
yet the rupture was signalized by the fall of St. Eustatia, and 
the loss of Dutch property to the amount of <£ 3,000,000. To 
be sure, the year 1781 was opened by a flagrant insult to Brit- 
ish soil, when the Baron de Rullecourt with eight hundred men 
descended upon the isle of Jersey, and very nearly made him- 
self its master. But by the gallantry of the garrison and mili- 
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tia, the invaders were soon forced to succumb; and the 
result afforded new reasons for self-gratulation. Nor were 
the preservation of Minorca, and Parker's naval encounter 
with the fleet of Holland, on the Dogger Bank, forgotten by 
the English, in enumerating their grounds of national thank- 
fulness. 

But during the summer and autumn of 1781, a desperate 
struggle was going on in the colonies. There is nothing new 
to an American reader in Lord Mahon's general narrative of 
that campaign, which was crowned with the siege of York- 
town and the capture of Cornwallis, when, " with their drums 
beating, their arms shouldered, and their colors cased," 7,163 
of the choicest troops of the empire marched forth to lay 
down their arms before "Washington and Rochambeau. Lord 
Mahon estimates the numbers of the besieged at the time of 
their surrender at no more than six thousand. By the returns 
inclosed in Washington's letter of October 27, 1781, to the 
President of Congress, their precise number was as we have 
stated. To these also should be added 84 officers and men 
taken prisoners on the 14th and 16th of October; making a 
grand total of 7,247 souls. Two hundred and forty-four 
pieces of artillery, two hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
of provisions, a great store of clothing and munitions of war, 
and more than one hundred colors, graced the triumph of 
the victors. Among the English troops, on this occasion, 
was a large detachment of the famous Coldstream Guards. 
"Whether they had any colors with them is not known ; if 
they had, they were either concealed or destroyed ; they were 
not surrendered. It is no wonder that the tidings of this 
disastrous day were too shocking for even the prime minister's 
composure. " How did Lord North take the communica- 
tion ? " asked Mr. "Wraxall of Lord George Germaine. " As 
he would have taken a cannon-ball in his breast," was the 
reply. " He opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he paced 
up and down the room for a few minutes, ' O God ! it is 
aU over!' words which he repeated many times under the 
deepest agitation and distress." 

Two days after the announcement of the fall of York- 
town, Parliament met ; and, despite the heated and vehement 
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eloquence of Shelburne and Fox, Burke and Saville, large 
majorities in both houses pledged themselves to "vigorous, 
animated, and united exertions " to repair the disasters in Vir- 
ginia. But in and out of St. Stephen's a growing disinclina- 
tion to prosecute such ruinous hostilities was perceptible. 
From the country members, headed by Powys and Lowther, 
strong hints to this effect were soon given ; and public meet- 
ings in London and Westminster, Surrey and Middlesex, 
petitioned the throne for a cessation of the " unnatural and 
unfortunate war." Intelligence of renewed disasters on every 
sea and in every quarter of the globe added fresh bitterness to 
these repinings. In the West Indies, De Grasse wrested, one 
after the other, the English prizes from their new lords. In 
the East, M. de Suffrein paid no deference to the flag of 
Great Britain, having on his way thither effectually thwarted 
all her designs against the Dutch colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope. In the Mediterranean, Minorca was lost, and Gibral- 
tar still closely invested. The inevitable consequence of all 
these testimonies to the dangers of continuing the struggle 
was to swell the ranks of the Opposition ; and by resolution 
after resolution the seats of the. ministry were shaken, till at 
length a direct vote of "No Confidence" was lost by a 
majority of only nine. Then North saw that it indeed was 
"all over" with the cabinet, and that the king must sur- 
render. 

Bitter was the struggle in the monarch's mind, ere he could 
bring himself to submit to that oligarchical despotism against 
which he had through life contended ; nor was the pill sweet- 
ened by the requirements on which Rockingham insisted, be- 
fore he would assume the reins of power. " Lord Rocking- 
ham," said Thurlow, the Chancellor, " is bringing things to a 
pass where either his head or the king's must go, in order to 
settle which of them is to govern the country ! " For a little 
while George the Third was almost resolved to abandon Eng- 
land altogether, and, retiring to his electoral dominions of 
Hanover, to trouble himself no more with evils which he could 
neither endure nor remedy. For a fortnight, the royal yacht 
was kept in constant readiness for such a flight ; but, gradu- 
ally reconciling himself to the new condition of things, he 
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yielded his reluctant assent to Lord North's retirement and 
the formation of a new ministry. On the 20th of March, 
1782, the dissolution of the cabinet was announced to the 
world. 

The new government palpably carried within itself the 
seeds of its own decay. It consisted of five of the Rocking- 
ham oligarchy, and five of the Chatham school, headed by. 
Lord Shelburne ; " while, as if to hold the balance between 
these equal numbers, there was a high Tory Chancellor, Lord 
Thurlow retaining the Great Seal." In fact, so fearful were 
both Rockingham and Shelburne lest their rival should nomi- 
nate his successor, that neither dared to turn Thurlow out ; 
and thus this mosaic ministry went before the country. Such 
as it was, however, it carried some popular measures into ef- 
fect. The Roman Catholics were relieved in Ireland, and the 
supremacy of the Parliament of England over that of the sis- 
ter kingdom was renounced. A lame bill of Economical Re- 
form was also passed into a law. Yet to infer from all this 
that the Rockingham cabinet was a whit more liberal in soul 
than that which had preceded it, would be unjust. To nei- 
ther was the welfare of the nation a matter of indifference, 
but neither pursued, or perhaps was capable of perceiving, the 
true means of best promoting its welfare. No stronger evi- 
dence of a proscriptive party spirit was ever given, than that 
memorable order of recall which, with all "the insolence of 
office," summoned from his command the most capable ad- 
miral that the navy then possessed. Fortunately for his 
country, the message did not reach Rodney until he had em- 
braced the opportunity of encountering the Comte de Grasse, 
and of putting into execution, for the first time in the history of 
marine tactics, the hazardous manoeuvre of " breaking the en- 
emy's line." The triumphant swell of popular sentiment bore 
into utter oblivion the feeble malice of the ministry ; and a 
peerage and undying fame were the meed of Rodney's vic- 
tory. 

About the same time it became the anxious wish of Sir 
Henry Clinton to be recalled from a scene of action, where 
neither the men with whom he was compelled to co-operate, 
nor the means intrusted to his hands, were such as he could 

vol. lxxx. — no. 166. 21 
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confide in ; and Sir Guy Carleton was appointed in his stead 
to be commander-in-chief in America. It was fondly hoped 
that the conciliatory policy prescribed to this leader, and the 
hold which he had obtained over the feelings of many in the 
Colonies, would promote a return to their ancient allegiance. 
Sir Guy had been in command at Quebec when the brave 
Montgomery, as Burns sang, 

" Montgomery-like did fa', man, 
Wi' sword in hand, before his band, 
Amang his enemies a', man." 

His conduct then had been wise and vigilant ; and when 
the fortune of war left a number of Americans his prisoners, 
we find the English commander going among them, and spar- 
ing no effort to seduce them from their principles, — to per- 
suade them to 

" Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 
And welcome home again discarded faith." 

Though not successful to the measure of his wishes, he pro- 
duced some effect by his representations ; and we are told 
that many of the patriot officers on their return threw up 
their commissions, and would engage no more in the war. 
But it was not now in the power of mortal man to bring 
about a renewal of the former ties between the two nations. 
The intense hatred that subsisted (particularly in Amer- 
ica) against everything which pertained to the opposite party, 
can easily be perceived in the memoirs of the time. " I wish 
I had King George here ! " exclaimed a little girl by an Amer- 
ican fireside, glowing with an unusual flame. " Why so ? " 
asked a European traveller, who chanced to be present. " I 
would put him in that fire and roast him alive," was the fierce 
reply. So, too, a surgeon in the American army, who, after 
the defeat of Count Donop and his Hessians at Red Bank, 
was employed to attend the wounded enemy, was not 
ashamed in after years to relate, that, wherever he found a 
prisoner with a wound, however slight, in a leg or arm, he 
made it a point to amputate the limb without hesitation, thus 
effectually disqualifying the wretch from further service 
against America. Nor was the rancor of the British less 
cruel. The half of the miseries of the prison-hulks in New 
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York harbor never have been or can be told ; and Lord Mahon 
himself mentions the temper that displayed itself, even among 
the better classes of their soldiery, at the surrender of York- 
town. "The English officers, when they laid down their 
arms, and were passing along the enemy's lines, courteously 
saluted every French officer, even of the lowest rank ; a com- 
pliment which they withheld from every American, even of 
the highest." Nor could the force of discipline and the pres- 
ence of their chiefs restrain the lower American soldiery, on 
this occasion, from insulting their defenceless foe. 

Finding that nothing was to be gained in this country by 
a protraction of hostilities, the ministry were only the more 
confirmed in the desire for their total cessation ; and on the 
19th of June, 1782, was finally enacted into a law Lord North's 
old bill, enabling the king to treat with the insurgent Colo- 
nies. Mr. Oswald, whom Shelburne, while still out of power, 
had employed in his intercourse with Franklin, was now 
selected as the official agent to carry on the negotiations 
for a peace, and accordingly hastened to Paris, accredited to 
Franklin ; while Mr. Thomas Grenville was clothed with a like 
mission to M. de Vergennes. In the course of the negotiations, 
Jay, the elder Adams, and Laurens, each of whom was vested 
with concurrent powers, in this regard, with Franklin, associ- 
ated themselves with him. The first point to be settled was, 
of course, the acknowledgment of our independence ; and here 
Jay and Franklin clashed. The former insisted that the ac- 
knowledgment should be a condition precedent to any treaty ; 
the latter was perfectly contented to have it made an article 
of the treaty itself. Mr. Adams heartily joined with Jay, 
while Mr. Laurens appears to have played no very active part 
in the affair. In the English cabinet, Fox was anxious to 
have American independence recognized at once ; but his col- 
leagues disagreeing with him, he forthwith resigned, and, Lord 
Rockingham dying on the very next day, the ministry was 
virtually dissolved, and Shelburne presently became premier. 
One of his first acts was to reassure the negotiators at Paris 
of his continued desire for peace, and to dispel those suspi- 
cions to which the intelligence of Lord Heathfield's glorious 
defence of Gibraltar, and the withdrawal of Mr. Grenville, 
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had given rise, as to the true intentions of Great Britain. 
Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert was substituted for Mr. Grenville, 
and as a perfect understanding subsisted between him and 
Mr. Oswald, although each was accredited to a separate 
state, the negotiations went hopefully on. 

By the terms of the alliance between France and the Unit- 
ed States, each power was bound to contract no separate 
peace ; and the instructions of Congress were in strict accord- 
ance with this provision. Influenced by Mr. Jay, the Ameri- 
can commissioners resolved to disobey their orders, and to 
proceed in their work without that open and candid intercom- 
munication with the cabinet of Versailles which the liberality 
of Louis, as well as the sacred obligations of treaty stipula- 
tions, would seem to have required. Jay's suspicions had 
been strongly and angrily aroused, as to the manner in which 
their " great and good ally " was dealing with his country- 
men. Rightfully or wrongfully, he attributed to the intrigues of 
the French court his cold reception at Madrid ; and he brought 
to Paris a mind apt to catch at the least handle for discontent. 
It was not to be denied that now was the time for America 
to make peace. A further continuance of the war might ben- 
efit French interests in Hindostan, or give Gibraltar back to 
Spain; but it could work nothing but injury to the United 
States. The policy of the English commissioners was to 
cherish whatever might tend to a breach between the allies ; 
and an intercepted letter of M. de Marbois being shown to 
the American envoys, they were confirmed in their course. 
In fact, it is difficult at this day to pronounce with positive 
accuracy on the straws of the time which seemed to show the 
course of the various political breezes ; but there is good rea- 
son to suppose that the Americans were not entirely at fault 
in their conjecture that the French court was secretly striving 
to steal a march upon them, and to contract for France a 
separate peace. Lord Mahon observes, that " the best Amer- 
ican writers of the present day acknowledge that all sur- 
mises thence arising were in truth ill-founded ; that the 
conduct of France towards the United States had been 
marked throughout not only by good faith and honor, but 
by generosity." 
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" He who 's ungrateful has no fault but one," 
says Dryden; and we should prefer to censure our envoys 
for an unmanlike jealousy, rather than to believe our country, 
in the first flush of the favors it had received from France, 
guilty of the crowning crime of ingratitude. But there is 
good reason to suppose that Mr. Jay's suspicions of duplicity 
on the part of M. de Vergennes could not have been ill- 
founded, since in later years Lord St. Helen (who, as Mr. 
Fitzherbert, was of all men in the world best qualified to 
judge) is understood to have borne decided testimony to their 
correctness.* 

To ward off, so far as they might, the censure of their allies, 
the Americans affected to consider this treaty as a mere pro- 
visional agreement, " to be inserted in and to constitute the 
Treaty of Peace " ; which treaty, it was further stipulated, was 
not to be concluded till a peace was agreed on between 
France and Great Britain. But as the provisional agreement 
was to go into effect immediately, it was nothing less than a 
bona fide treaty; and naturally enough its adoption was 
fraught with offence to the French. Nor were there wanting 
those in this country who repined at the slight thus cast upon 
a nation, to which, of all others, except their own, they gave 
the preference. Thus, on November 30th, 1782, was laid, 
it may fairly be said, the dividing line which was to separate 
into two great parties the people of the United States. It 
was but a few years later that their as yet infant forms as- 
sumed vast proportions and gigantic shape. 

The Christmas recess of Parliament followed so rapidly on 
the adoption of the provisional treaty with America that the 
Opposition had little opportunity of bringing it into obloquy ; 
and, ere the houses again met, matters for a reconciliation 
with France and Spain were in a fair train. To the thunder- 
ing eloquence of Fox, and the mere mercantile chaffering of 
Grafton, England is indebted for the preservation of Gibral- 
tar, — a fortress which Shelburne was willing enough to 
cede to the obstinate and patriotic demands of the Spanish 

* This point, it is understood, will be treated of in a forthcoming Life of Mr. Jay, 
forming one volume of a series of Lives of the Chief Justices of the United States, 
by Henry Flanders, Esq. 

21* 
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king. So enraged was the court of Madrid at its failure in 
thus obtaining by diplomacy what it had struggled so bitterly 
to repossess itself of by force of arms, that there is no doubt 
Charles would have gladly resumed hostilities, could any 
state have been found to join with him. But America would 
now no more go to war solely on his account, than he would, 
a few years before, for the sake of America; and he was 
compelled sullenly to submit to the course of events. On the 
20th of January, 1783, the preliminaries of peace between 
France, Great Britain, and Spain, on terms not disadvanta- 
geous to the great Protestant power, were at last subscribed, at 
Paris, by the representatives of these kingdoms. But it was 
not until the 3d of the subsequent September that the defini- 
tive treaties were ratified. With this event, the labors of our 
historian are appropriately closed. 

Perhaps we should, at an earlier stage, have noticed the 
method Lord Mahon has adopted in this volume, of bringing 
together, in one continuous story, those transactions in India 
with which English welfare and English glory were so closely 
identified. We are gratified to see how thoroughly the lean- 
ing of his mind is in favor of the measures of Warren Has- 
tings. It is, indeed, at a late enough period that history seems 
disposed to do justice to the memory and the motives of this 
great and ill-used man. Far-sighted in his views, reticent of 
his purposes, unselfish and humane, he had for his sole am- 
bition the glory of his native land. Upon the banks of the 
Ganges he planted the germs of an Oriental empire such as 
all the forces of Alexander could never have subdued; and 
though in its earlier workings his system was stained with 
some human errors, yet its result has proved a benefac- 
tion to the Hindoo race, who still fondly cherish, in their 
native tongue, the name and praises of their benefactor. The 
Rohilla war, — the exorbitance of the fine (and not, as Lord 
Mahon very justly remarks, the exacting of some fine) in- 
flicted upon Cheyt Sing, — these were undoubtedly grave 
blots upon his career. Yet who shall say that the good he 
effected could have been consummated at less cost, or was 
not cheaply purchased, even at this price? Whatever be the 
national crimes of England, — and there is no country with- 
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out a grievous catalogue of public sins, — humanity at large 
has cause to rejoice at the change of condition which mil- 
lions of people have, during the past century, experienced in 
Hindostan. Life and property, at least, are secured even to 
the proscribed Pariah ; and a mild and equitable government of 
foreigners, though it be one established by force of arms, well 
supplies the place of a hundred robber kings, whose only 
law was the sword and their own ungoverned will, and whose 
rapacity knew no limit save the might of a stronger foe. 

It is with pain that we now turn to the consideration of a 
question, which, indeed, is raised by Lord Mahon in the early 
pages of this volume, but the discussion of which we have 
purposely reserved. We had thought that the day was long 
past when any necessity could arise to justify the execution 
of the unfortunate Major Andre, or to vindicate the fair fame 
of him by whose command he died. That the intemperate 
and ignorant passion of Miss Seward, bewailing the recent 
fate of her friend, should have misled her into a position inde- 
fensible alike by justice and by reason, was natural enough. 
Her speedy abandonment of the theory she had assumed was 
more surprising, but far more creditable to her judgment. 
That a writer of Lord Mahon's sagacity should fall iato a 
like error, is to us a cause of unfeigned regret ; but while we 
honor alike the candor with which he expresses his senti- 
ments, and the decorous language in which he clothes them, 
we feel none the less called upon to criticize the conclusion 
to which he has arrived. 

" It behooves us, no doubt," says Lord Mahon, " to ponder reverent- 
ly, ere we attempt to cast any censure on a man so virtuous as Wash- 
ington. Yet none of his warmest panegyrists can assert, though they 
sometimes imply, that his character was wholly faultless ; and here, as 
it seems to me, we are upon its faulty point. He had, as his friends 
assure us, by nature, strong and most angry passions ; these he had 
curbed and quelled by a resolute exertion of his will, but he did. not 
always preserve them from hardening into sternness. Of this we may 
observe some indications here and there in his private correspondence, 
as, for instance, in the case of the suicides at Boston. But such indica- 
tions are confined to words, and addressed only to familiar friends. 
Here, on the contrary, the fault appears in action. Here it gave rise 
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to what, unless I greatly deceive myself, the intelligent classes of his 
countrymen will, erelong, join ours in condemning, — the death-war- 
rant of Andr6 ; certainly by far the greatest, and perhaps the only, blot 
in his most noble career." 

Pressed by creditors, deeply embarrassed by extravagant 
debts, there is no doubt that, so early as the period of his com- 
mand in Philadelphia, and his marriage with the beautiful 
Miss Shippen, Arnold was listening to the secret suggestions 
of the tempter. Unfortunately for himself, the very fact of 
his being received into the families of the wealthier and 
more exclusive society of that city sharpened the dislike 
with which he was already viewed by a portion of the com- 
munity ; and he was soon forced to experience their ill-will. 
It can hardly be denied that a portion at least of the proceed- 
ings against him at this time savor strongly of persecution ; 
and it is more than probable that he thus felt and spoke of them. 
Being a man utterly devoid of any delicacy of soul or innate 
refinement, of dissolute habits and pursuits, he was the very 
man whom an enemy would select to corrupt. If the trans- 
lator of M. de Chastellux may be relied on, it was by a Lieu- 
tenant Hele, a dexterous spy, then dwelling in Philadelphia, 
that the approaches were first made; and it is certain that 
from this time Arnold's secret heart was corrupted. He soon 
found an opportunity of communicating with the British 
general, anonymously at first, but ere long revealing the fact 
that the person who furnished such important intelligence 
was, as was already guessed, no less a character than General 
Arnold. To negotiate with this man, the services of An- 
dre came very opportunely into play ; for he had been, dur- 
ing Sir William Howe's occupation of the city, on terms of 
intimate friendship with the lady who was now Arnold's wife. 
And even at that time, too, Arnold would appear to have 
conceived the rudiments of his treason. He was not content 
with a simple desertion ; such a revenge was too trifling to 
satisfy his soul ; and he sighed, Samson-like, to topple down 
upon the heads of his enemies the whole temple of their 
safety. The bribe offered was a tempting one ; and he was 
probably assured that his reward should be commensurate with 
his success. General Mathew, and other officers who returned 
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to England in the autumn of 1780, and who are supposed to 
have had, at least, some vague intimation of what was going 
on, were wont at the time to declare, " that it was all over 
with the rebels, and that they were about to receive an irrep- 
arable blow, the news of which would soon arrive in Eng- 
land " ; and observers coupled these shadowed hints with the 
development of the treason of West Point. Thus it is from 
the moment when the Chevalier de la Luzerne declined ac- 
ceding to Arnold's application for pecuniary assistance from 
his court, that we date his definite resolution to make his 
bargain with Sir Henry Clinton. 

Through his connection with this affair, and his own per- 
sonal merits, the name of Major John Andr6 has acquired an 
interest such as attaches itself to a hero of romance. Of 
Swiss descent, born in 1749, a skilful soldier and an accom- 
plished man, he was still in the very prime of his youth. While 
yet in a London counting-room, he had become enamored 
of the beautiful Honora Sneyd, who subsequently became the 
step-mother of Maria Edgeworth. Worldly prudence pointed 
out clearly to her family the advantages of a union with the 
wealthy Richard Lovell Edgeworth over that with the com- 
paratively poor and obscure Andre ; and the young lady was 
obedient. Lord Mahon, following Miss Seward, intimates 
that it was the desire of relief from the sorrow caused by the 
marriage of his mistress to another, that drove Andre into the 
army, and this seems to fix the date near the commencement 
of the war. The fact is, that Andre's first commission bears 
date, March 4, 1771 ; while Miss Sneyd was not married until 
July 17, 1773, more than two years later. His passion, how- 
ever, for his lost charmer long continued. In 1775, when he 
was captured by Montgomery, at Stt John's, he writes : " I 
have been taken prisoner by the Americans, and stripped of 
everything, except the picture of Honora, which I concealed 
in my mouth. Preserving that, I yet think myself fortunate." 
From Canada, he was sent with other prisoners to be con- 
fined on parole at Lancaster, Pennsylvania; and here his 
winning manners and graceful accomplishments soon gained 
the regards, not only of the neutral (and perhaps loyal) por- 
tion of the population, but even of some of the less austere 
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Whigs. A taste for the fine arts was a distinguishing feature 
in his character ; and with the pencil he possessed uncommon 
proficiency. The hearts of many parents were subdued by 
the pains he took to cultivate the nascent talents of their chil- 
dren ; and numerous drawings and water-color sketches from 
his hand are still preserved by the descendants of those who 
knew and loved him well. But Lancaster not being deemed 
a place of sufficient security, Andre was presently removed to 
Carlisle, a still remoter village ; and here his lodgings were, 
singularly enough, shared by Arthur Despard, then a military 
captive like himself, and destined too to an ignominious 
death, being executed at London, some years later, for high 
treason. It is remembered, as an instance of Andre's ami- 
ability, that during all his imprisonment he was studiously 
careful to avoid the display of any of that arrogance which so 
many of the British officers at this time not only felt, but 
manifested in their intercourse with the people, whom they re- 
garded as malignant and wicked traitors. He never, for in- 
stance, spoke of the Americans to their faces as rebels ; the 
Colonists was the milder phrase to which he gave the prefer- 
ence. 

At last, however, Andr6 was exchanged, and returned to 
the scene of his duties. It is no slight tribute to his actual 
merit that we find him selected, on this ground alone, to be 
aide-de-camp, first of General Grey, and afterwards of Sir 
Henry Clinton. Indeed, so sensible was the latter of his 
worth, that he made his promotion his own special care ; and 
Andre was rapidly advanced, not only to a majority, but to be 
Adjutant-General of the army. Nor did Clinton ever cease 
to bear honorable testimony to the character of (to use his 
own language) " this most amiable and valuable young man, 
who was adorned with the rarest endowments of education 
and nature, and who, had he lived, could not but have at- 
tained the highest honors of his profession." 

With Howe, in Philadelphia, Andr6 passed that season 
which was signalized by the attractive fete of the Meschianza, 
so often commemorated by annalists, and of which he was 
the chief promoter. But when Sir Henry Clinton proceeded 
against Charleston, in the spring of 1780, he entered into 
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other and more dangerous lists. In Johnson's Life of Greene, 
we are told of the universal belief in the British army, and, 
after its fall, in the city of Charleston, that Andr6 had been in 
that city as a spy during the siege. And there is irrefragable 
evidence that this impression was correct, in the Keminiscen- 
ces of the amiable and respectable Dr. Johnson, of South Car- 
olina. These are weighty and important antecedents, that, 
in our opinion, have a powerful bearing on his subsequent 
career. 

Every reader is familiar with the circumstances of Andre's 
capture, and of Arnold's flight, and it is not our purpose to 
repeat them here. But the extent of the comprehensive 
scheme that was then frustrated is perhaps not so generally 
appreciated ; nor is it noticed by Lord Mahon, otherwise than 
that it was to be effected " in such a manner as to contribute 
every possible advantage to his Majesty's arms." We have 
before us the manuscript journal of an English gentleman, an 
officer in the Coldstream Guards, who at this time was serv- 
ing under Sir Henry Clinton, and whose social position was 
such as to give weight to the views he here expresses. They 
are, moreover, fully confirmed by the exceedingly intelligent 
and well-informed author of the "Complot d' Arnold," a 
French work, published by the elder Didot, in 1816 ; and 
therefore may, we think, be received without hesitation. 
Our Guardsman says, that on a certain day, agreed upon be- 
tween Andre and Arnold, Sir Henry was to invest Fort Defi- 
ance. Arnold was immediately to send for reinforcements to 
"Washington, holding out to the latter such false lights as 
would, most probably, induce him to lead, in person, a de- 
tachment for the relief of the beleaguered fortress, and the 
capture of Clinton and his whole army. At a suitable junc- 
ture, Arnold was to surrender the post, and the British were 
to surprise and take as prisoners Washington and his ad- 
vancing troops. Had this scheme succeeded, it was not 
doubted that an end would have been put to the whole war ; 
and, as the journalist observes, no rank that England could 
bestow " would have overpaid so important a service." As it 
was, £ 6,000 and a brigadier's grade was the value of the mess 
of pottage for which the traitor sold his birthright. It is to 
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the honor of his countrymen that, while they strained every 
nerve to bring him to condign punishment, they wreaked not 
their anger, even in the first flush of their rage, upon his fam- 
ily. They offered to spare Andre's life, if Arnold was given 
up to them ; they sent spies into New York, and organized 
expeditions for his capture ; they instructed their generals 
to put him to death by a drum-head court-martial, should he 
ever fall in their power ; and their hatred to him lives beyond 
the grave. Yet his deserted wife met with naught but pity- 
ing kindness at their hands ; and when, a few years after the 
war, she came to Philadelphia, she encountered nothing worse 
than a cold politeness. " Mrs. Arnold, wife to the vile traitor," 
wrote one in that city, to his friends in England, " has been 
here on a visit to her family six weeks, and passes the winter. 
She has met no insult or incivility ; and many warm Whigs, 
out of respect to her family, visited her, though everybody is 
of opinion she would have shown more feeling by staying 
away, for it places her family in an awkward position. She 
is handsome, and a woman. But when we reflect the orna- 
ments of her person are the price of his cursed villany, 't is not 
pleasant to the feelings; a monster who is as much repro- 
bated your side the water as this." 

As has been before intimated, Lord Mahon does not hesi- 
tate to censure the conduct which brought Andre to the fatal 
tree. It was for him, he says, that the whole resentment of 
the Americans was reserved. Brought, by Washington's or- 
ders, before a court of inquiry, consisting of fourteen general 
officers, he was formally adjudged by them to be a spy, and 
was decreed worthy of a spy's death. This finding was, in 
every particular, approved of by the Commander-in-chief, and 
on the 2d of October, 1780, the unfortunate prisoner under- 
went the punishment which by the laws of civilized war has 
ever been decreed to such a character. " Never," said Alex- 
ander Hamilton, " did a man suffer death with more justice, 
or deserve it less." His last impulse was one of honest grief 
at the manner of his execution. He had hoped to die as 
a soldier, not as a felon ; by the bullet, rather than the rope. 
But the serene courage which had attended him throughout 
did not desert him here. In his own beautiful language, his 
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soul was buoyed above the terror of death, by the conscious- 
ness of a life devoted to honorable pursuits, and stained with 
no action that gave him remorse. " I am reconciled to my 
fate*," said he, " but not to the mode." Then, springing light- 
ly upon the cart, " I call you all to witness," he cried, " that 
I die like a brave man ! " In another moment, he was strug- 
gling in the grasp of death. 

If, as Hamilton says, "even by his enemies was Andre" 
universally esteemed and universally regretted," it is natural 
enough that his own countrymen should feel and speak with 
much more poignancy. What consolation royal munificence 
and public sensibility could afford was freely tendered to his 
bereaved kindred. A baronetcy ennobled his nearest kins- 
man ; and beside those of genius, virtue, and grandeur, his 
cold remains were brought to rest in Westminster Abbey. 
" It was not fit, indeed," says the historian, "that they should 
rest in American ground." And all this was very right and 
proper. But when it comes to stigmatizing the sentence un- 
der which he died, it is surely time for men to speak. So far 
as we can analyze Lord Mahon's critical examination, his 
objections to Andre's execution may be divided into two or- 
ders ; first, as to the competency or fitness of the court to ap- 
preciate the circumstances of the case ; and, secondly, as to 
the soundness of their decree. The board, as he observes, 
was composed of two European and twelve American field- 
officers. Of the former, Lafayette was a youth of but 
twenty-three, and Steuben being a foreigner, " speaking no 
English, while his colleagues spoke no French, was unable to 
controvert any disputed question with them." Now, we will 
venture to assert that there is no American, whose father 
served with that rigid old disciplinarian, who can ever be 
brought to believe that Baron Steuben was not capable 
of fully understanding, or that he did not in fact fully 
and completely understand, the merits of this case, or of any 
other in which he sat as arbiter. The art and rules of war 
had been the study of his life ; and if his knowledge of our 
tongue was imperfect, it was nevertheless sufficient for most 
practical purposes. A more competent man for the decision 
of this question could not have been found. As to the Amer- 
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ican leaders, Lord Mahon disposes of them very roundly, by 
assuming their universal ignorance of Puffendorf and Vattel. 
He pays the highest tribute to their virtues and their patri- 
otism, but he does not allow us to forget that their president, 
Nathaniel Greene, was bred a blacksmith. We willingly ad- 
mit that the antecedents of many of these gentlemen were 
such as to leave them amenable to this objection, but we can- 
not forget that there were also educated and accomplished 
men among them. Knox and Glover, for instance, were 
probably as well versed in their professional literature as any 
generals on the Continent ; and what shall we say of the titu- 
lar Lord Stirling, a man of brilliant education and ample he- 
reditary fortune, the friend and correspondent of such charac- 
ters as Shirley and Charles Townshend ? At all events, the 
tribunal before which Andr6 was brought was the best that 
America could afford ; and that Washington should have ac- 
ceded (as Lord Mahon blames him for not doing) to the sug- 
gestion of referring the matter to the decision of Rochambeau, 
his subordinate, and Knyphausen, his enemy, is simply ab- 
surd. He might as well have been called upon to consult 
Cornwallis as to the propriety of investing Yorktown. 

But in what respect was the finding of this board unjust or 
illegal ? Since Lord Mahon waives the disputed point as to 
the flag of truce, we also will forbear its discussion. The 
only other argument he brings for slighting their judgment is 
the fact that Andr6, when arrested, was under the protection 
of Arnold's pass ; and " how loose and slippery becomes the 
ground," he urges, " if once we forsake the settled principle of 
recognizing the safe-conducts granted by adequate authority, 
if once we stray forth in quest of secret motives and de- 
signs ! " 

Now, if there be anything at all in this argument, it 
amounts simply to this. Arnold, as commander of the West 
Point district, had a right to surrender the post ; and to inter- 
fere with any contract or engagements which he made to that 
effect was wrong. Under many circumstances, we would 
assent to this proposition. But nothing is better established, 
in the law military no less than in civil codes, than that fraud 
taints everything it touches. That Grotius and Vattel were 
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not quoted by the court in their decision was probably be- 
cause neither Grotius nor Vattel affords anything approach- 
ing to a parallel case. It never entered their heads, we may 
suppose, that any one could be found to contend that passes 
and safe-conducts were made to be prostituted to such pur- 
poses. But they do say, and in explicit terms, such things as 
these : Whatsoever it is unlawful for a man to do, it is also 
unlawful for another to persuade him to do ; as, for example, 
it is unlawful for a subject to deliver up a town without the 
consent of a council of war ; and therefore it is also unlaw- 
ful to persuade him to do so.* If Andr6 was not within the 
American lines as a spy, we do not know what the phrase 
means ; certain it is, it was as a spy that he sought to leave 
them. We do not know that we can better reply to Lord 
Mahon's ingenious and honest arguments than in the lan- 
guage of a soldier, and one of his own countrymen. We 
quote from Colonel Mackinnon's History of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

" The American general has been censured for directing this igno- 
minious sentence to be carried into execution; but doubtless Major 
Andre was well aware, when he undertook the negotiation, of the fate 
that awaited him should he fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
laws of war award to spies the punishment of death. It would there- 
fore be difficult to assign a reason why Major Andre should be exempt- 
ed from that fate to which all others are doomed under similar circum- 
stances, although the amiable qualities of the man render the individual 
case a subject of peculiar commiseration." 

But in another part of this very volume, Lord Mahon him- 
self controverts the position he has here assumed. In 1781, 
when the French descended on Jersey, the commander of the 
troops there, being captured, in due form made a capitulation 
of the island. It was afterwards decided that his powers so 
to do were insufficient ; and he was cashiered. But what 
was the conduct of his gallant subordinates ? Disregarding 
the orders of his chief, Major Pierson, the second in command, 
attacked the foe with such violence, that they were soon com- 
pelled to surrender. Now, what is there to prevent the in- 

* Grotius, Rights of War and Peace, Book III. c. 1. 
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dulgence of reflections similar to those which he announces 
in the case of Andre ? How loose and slippery becomes the 
ground, if once we forsake the settled principles of military 
subordination, — if once we stray forth in quest of secret 
motives and designs ! 

All laws which are not based on common sense are com- 
mon nuisances. Tested by this standard, we cannot conceive 
that the justice and lawfulness of Andre's fate should be gen- 
erally and seriously questioned. His success was intended to 
be the ruin of America, and the destruction of her leaders. 
What then should have been the penalty of his failure 1 It 
was a game of life and death ; and a fearful example was, of 
all things, necessary to our own protection. If Andr6 escaped, 
why should not the next negotiator have had a like immu- 
nity ? Thus every general in our army might have been in 
turn subjected to the most dangerous temptations. "We 
therefore again repeat what we believe is, and ever will be, 
the solemn conviction of our countrymen, if not of all the 
world, that his life was forfeited by his conduct, and that his 
death was just and necessary. 



Art. XIII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Lyteria : a Dramatic Poem. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1854. 
16mo. pp. 123. 

We have read, with, singular pleasure, the dramatic poem the title 
of which is copied at the head of this notice. Though it is published 
anonymously, its author is understood to be a very young man, not 
hitherto known to the public as a writer, — Mr. J. P. Quincy of Bos- 
ton, a grandson of President Quincy, whose vigorous age, "frosty but 
kindly," not only commands public attention and respect, whenever he 
wields a pen that has lost none of its strength, or lifts a voice of warn- 
ing that has lost none of its eloquence, but is permitted to enjoy the lit- 
erary distinction of those who inherit his name. 

The drama of Lyteria claims the specific title of a classical composi- 



